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THEY BELONG IN SCHOOL 





NCREASING numbers believe, as does the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, that children 
under 16 are better off in school than at work; 

others believe, as the Committee does not, that many 
children at least are better off in steady employment 
than in school. All, however, readily agree on one 
thing—that idling on street corners or sitting in- 
terminably in employment agencies is worse for 
children than either school or employment. But 
employment of any sort for young boys and girls 
has become more and more scarce and difficult to find 
during the past two years. The New York Bureau 
of Junior Placement reported last year that they 
were obliged to turn away two out of three 17-year- 
olds, three out of four 16-year-olds, and four out of 
five of the children under 16. 

What are the various states doing about keeping 
these children in school where they can profit by 
further training? Or, if they have already left, bring- 
ing them back into the school? 

California, Utah, and Ohio (although in Ohio the 
enforcement of this pro- 
vision of the school law 
is very weak) require 
boys and girls under 18 
to return to school on 
a full-time basis while 
unemployed. New York 
provides for school at- 
tendance of minors un- 
der 17 during unem- 
ployment, not to exceed 
20 hours a week, but 
few cities carry out the 
20-hour provision. Del- 
aware, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey 
require children under 
16 to attend school on 
a full-time basis while 
not actually employed. 
In a number of other 
states where the law ex- 
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Cheated Children 


empts children of school age from school attendance 
only while they are employed, this provision is inter- 
preted, either by the state board of education or by 
the school boards of the larger cities, to require the 
children to return to school when they lose their jobs. 

In order to find out to what extent unemployed 
children are actually returned to school, the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee during the spring of 
1931 carried on correspondence with a number of 
state boards of education and the school authorities 
in many cities. Forty-six cities in 21 states replied 
that unemployed children were actually brought back 
into the school system on a basis approximating 
full-time attendance. 

The first step in administering such a provision 
is to insist upon the return of work permits to the 
issuing officer, by the employer, upon the termina- 
tion of the child’s employment. This is required by 
law in a number of states, and school superin- 
tendents in California, Massachusetts, Washington, 
D. C., and Seattle, Washington, report that it works 
very well and supplies 
the basis for re-enroll- 
ment of unemployed 
children. In Buffalo, 
New York, on the other 
hand, where it is esti- 
mated that about 60 per 
cent of the children los- 
ing their jobs actually 
return to school on a 
full-time basis, failure 
of employers to send in 
the permits is given as 
the chicf difficulty in 
enforcement. A study 
made of 26 cities in Ili- 
nois during 1930 for the 
Illinois Committee on 
Child Welfare Legisla- 
tion (see page 3) states 
that as a rule only large 

(Continued on page 4) 
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THE LEGISLATIVE YEAR 


The present decreases in child employment in so far as 
they are due to the extraordinary business conditions pre- 
vailing are likely to be wiped out once industry picks up 
again, unless we enact legislation to make them perma- 
nent... . More and more, thoughtful leaders in industry 
as well as in civic organizations are convinced that a con- 
certed and triumphant campaign against the unsuitable 
employment of children is one of the necessary measures 
to be taken for the stimulation of industrial production 
and adult employment 


HE forty-four state legislatures in session during 

1931 failed to appreciate the situation expressed 
in the above quotation from Mr. Dinwiddie’s ad- 
dress on the elimination of child labor as a solution 
for unemployment, delivered at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, in Minneapolis. This fail- 
ure appears to have been due to the fact that, in the 
emergency of economic depression, the public has 
not yet had the time nor the information to enable 
it to grasp the importance of child labor and edu- 
cational legislation in constructively meeting the 
issues of unemployment. 

As a result, not a single state this year raised the 
compulsory school age or the minimum age for 
general employment, although the New York bill 
raising the school-leaving age from 14 to 15 years 
was favorably reported in both Houses. A similar 
bill in Massachusetts, which would also have raised 
the educational requirement for work permits from 
the sixth to the seventh grade, failed to receive a 
single vote in its favor. More radical bills which 
would have raised the school-leaving age from 14 
to 16 years in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
and Nevada (the Nevada bill being a revision of 
the entire child labor law based on the Uniform 
Child Labor Act proposed by the Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws) met with little or no support. 
In Texas, the bill raising the age for general em- 
ployment from 15 to 16 years and otherwise 


strengthening the child labor law, instead of being 
enacted as reported in THE AMERICAN CHILD for 
June, after passing the Senate and being favorably 
reported in the House, was allowed to die when the 
Legislature adjourned. 

In other respects, however, the record is less dis- 
couraging. The rating of the South on child labor 
legislation was raised—chiefly by the passage of ex- 
cellent measures in Alabama and North Carolina, 
although the latter emerged shorn and amended. 

Alabama passed a law which will raise the edu- 
cational requirement for the issuance of work per- 
mits to children between 14 and 16 years from the 
sixth grade to the seventh grade in September, 1932, 
and to the eighth grade in September, 1934, and 
which provides for permits for work outside of 
school hours (4 hours on school days and 28 hours 
a week) to be issued to children 14 years of age 
whose school work is satisfactory. An amendment 
to the Alabama workmen’s compensation act entitles 
minors injured while illegally employed to double 
compensation. 

The North Carolina bills were fought every inch 
of the way, but enough of the program was success- 
fully put through to constitute some very real gains. 
The notorious ‘fourth-grade clause” was eliminated, 
so that now the 8-hour day and 48-hour week apply 
to all children under 16 in the occupations covered 
by the child labor law—except, alas, to boys over 14 
who are supporting themselves or widowed mothers. 
The same measure prohibits the employment of 
children under 16 in certain specified dangerous 
occupations, and in the oiling or cleaning in motion 
of such machinery as the State Child Welfare Com- 
mission shall designate as hazardous. Working hours 
for women over 16 years of age in factories and mills 
were limited to 11 hours a day and 55 hours a week 
by another bill which, however, removes all restric- 
tions on hours for men over 16. Girls between 16 
and 18 years of agewere also prohibited from work- 
ing in mills, factories, canneries, etc., after 9 p.m. 
and before 6 a.m. A reactionary repeal bill, intro- 
duced at the last minute, passed the House, but was 
killed in the Senate. 

Texas amended its workmen’s compensation law 
(which formerly excluded minors illegally em- 
ployed) to include all employed minors, and, in com- 
puting compensation for minors, to allow the con- 
sideration of any increase in earnings which might 
have been expected under normal conditions. 

Delaware eliminated a sore spot in its child labor 
law by raising the minimum age for employment in 
canneries from 12 to 14 years. 

The Middle Atlantic States also made appreciable 
progress in child labor and compulsory education 
legislation. New Jersey on the last day of the legis- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE CHILD LABOR LAW IN ILLINOIS 


SERIES of unpublished studies made during 

1930 for the Illinois Committee on Child Wel- 
fare Legislation (Subcommittee on Health and Edu- 
cation) by Savilla Millis Simons, includes a survey 
of the issuance of employment certificates and pro- 
vision for junior placement and the procedure for 
enforcing the compulsory education laws in 26 cities 
and 14 counties of Illinois; also the procedure in 
issuing work permits and enforcing the compulsory 
education laws in four cities (not including Chi- 
cago) and the rural areas of Cook County. 

Most of the children receiving permits since the 
educational requirement was raised are over 15 
years and have completed the eighth grade or more 
in school. Large industries are not employing chil- 
dren under 16 years to any extent. Most of the 1541 
children to whom 


Bureaus of Illinois which, although not placing any 
children known to be under 16, accept the statement 
of a child that he is over 16 without question. 

The effectiveness of school attendance enforce- 
ment varied greatly from city to city. Most of the 
township high schools, not being under the juris- 
diction of the attendance officers of any city, made 
no attempt to check up on eighth grade graduates 
who failed to enter high school, whatever their age. 

Street trades appeared to be a serious problem in 
the five larger cities studied. In Rockford, children 
sold papers on the streets without restriction as to 
age or hours of work, and teachers reported that 
some of them began work so early in the morning 
that they fell asleep in school. In Peoria, the visit- 
ing teacher reported that boys of all ages sold papers 
until 11 p.m.; and in 





permits were granted 
work for small con- 
cerns or are in mes- 
senger or delivery 
service. 

On the whole, 
physical examina- 
tions for work per- 
mits were found to 
be perfunctory. Only 
three of the larger 
cities had school phy- 
sicians to give the 
examinations. In two 
cities no physical ex- 
aminations were §1v- 
en in connection with 
the issuance of work 
permits. Several cities 
gave no re-examina- 
tions for subsequent 








Gathering Potatoes 


In at least one Pennsylvania township not a single child will 

attend school this fall during the two-weeks potato harvest 

—there will be no school to attend. In order to earn this 

“vacation” the children were obliged to begin school on the 
24th of August 


Springfield, young 
boys started work as 
early as 2 am. In 
Decatur, high school 
boys were excused an 
hour early each day 
to get the afternoon 
editions, and the 
morning delivery 
was between 3 and 5 
am. A family of 
children ranging 
from 12 years down 
to 4 years were all 
selling papers in De- 
catur; and an 11- 
year-old girl was 
found who had been 
selling papers all 
winter aided by her 
5-year-old brother! 











permits; and in none 
were permits withheld pending correction of phy- 
sical defects. Physicians interviewed were able to 
recall only a very few scattered cases where ap- 
plicants for work permits had been rejected on 
grounds of physical defects. 

School records, baptismal certificates, and in one 
city even insurance policies, were accepted as proof 
of age in issuing work permits without further in- 
quiry, only 28 per cent being based on_ birth 
certificates. 

Little attempt appears to be made to check up on 
the nature of the proposed employment and its 
legality, or on the number of hours’ work expected. 
Only a few of the largest firms troubled to return 
permits upon termination of the child’s employment. 
Another loophole for employment without a permit 
is found in the practice of the Free Employment 


In the 14 rural 
counties covered by the study, very few regular work 
permits were issued; a number of counties issued 
farm permits (the largest number issued by one 
county was 30 in a year), but several required no 
proof of age for these, and only a few checked up on 
the high school attendance of children under 16. 

In Cook County, where the four citics studied 
administer the child labor and school laws as well 
as or better than the average for Illinois, the report 
states that farm permits are granted for help on the 
home farm ‘for an extended or indefinite period 
such as the entire school year” and that “for a short 
time such as three weeks” children are allowed to 
stay out of school to help at home without a per- 
mit. “There are several districts where the whole 
community derives a living from the raising of 

(Continued on page 6) 
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THEY BELONG IN SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 1) 
firms employing many children return the permits. 

Once the children are located, there are a number 
of ways of securing their attendance, but none of 
these is a substitute for the return of the work permit 
by the employer. Neither the attendance officer, the 
visiting teacher, the home coordinator, nor anyone 
else can enlist the cooperation of these children and 
their parents—nor can the courts coerce them—until 
the children are found. 

Inducements are offered in some places for the 
children to return voluntarily. In Buffalo, New 
York, the first chance at a job is given to the pupil 
longest in the 20-hour class. In Wisconsin and in 
Providence, Rhode Island, many young people be- 
tween 16 and 18 return voluntarily on a full-time 
basis, hoping to find a new job through the place- 
ment bureau. The school law of Massachusetts re- 
quires all back time in school to be made up before 
a new work permit is issued. All these methods are 
excellent for bringing in children who really need 
or desire to work, but they fail to reach those chil- 
dren who use “a job” as a handy excuse to leave 
school and loaf, unless supplemented by a continuing 
census of all children of school age such as is used, 
for instance, in Toledo, Ohio. 

Brooklyn, New York, and San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, emphasize the opportunity for malingering 
which the practice of granting home permits allows. 
If girls are excused from school in order to “help 
at home’’ as is the case in some states, such permits 
should be for only a definite and limited period, 
and the attendance officer should sce to it that they 
return at the end of that time. 

Once the children are enrolled, regularity of at- 
tendance is the problem. Wherever children are 
returned to regular school during unemployment, the 
usual methods of enforcing attendance are com- 
monly relied upon. 

Many continuation schools, however, especially in 
the larger cities, establish personal contacts with 
these children through home coordinators, vocational 
guidance counselors, visiting teachers, etc. Some- 
times, as in San Francisco, teachers in the continua- 
tion schools are allowed time to follow up these 
cases. 

Occasionally, however, the authority of the courts 
is called upon. In Belleville, New Jersey, during 
1930, according to the press, truant officers rounded 
up 12 children with working papers who had never 
been employed, fined the parents each $10 and or- 
dered the children to return to school. Eleven more 
children followed them back to school without wait- 
ing for court action. The Superintendent of Weber 
County, Utah, states that such pupils may be moved 
to the detention room in extreme cases, or brought 





before the courts. The part-time instructor in the 
Provo High School, also in Utah, notes that in 
three cases pupils and parents were brought before 
the juvenile judge, but that this is done only where 
“persuasion and guidance through kindness fails to 
obtain results.” 

A few cities actually succeed in obtaining more 
than the minimum hours of attendance required by 
law. San Francisco began during 1930 to require 
unemployed minors under 18 years to spend four 
hours a day in the continuation high school, instead 
of the three hours required by law. In Springfield, 
Massachusetts, where 20 hours is the legal require- 
ment, full-time pupils in the continuation school 
are put on the regular junior high school program 
of 2714 hours. Neither of these cities appears to 
encounter any difficulty in securing the full amount 
of attendance. A number of cities also (notably 
in Michigan, New York, Rhode Island and Wis- 
consin) report minors between 16 and 18 returning 
voluntarily either to complete the high school course, 
obtain further vocational training, or secure the as- 
sistance of the continuation school placement bureaus 
in finding a new job. 

All this is decidedly encouraging, but it should 
not blind us to the fact that more than half the 
states—and many cities in some of the other states 
—make no such provision for children who have 
lost their jobs. In fact, in most states it is possible 
for children to leave school in order to /ook for 
work, all the chances being against their finding any 
at present. The cities included are not representa- 
tive, but have been sought out as examples in this 
particular respect, in the belief that if the need 
were pointed out to them, and the methods of ac- 
complishing it suggested, many communities would 
work out similar measures for the increasing num- 
bers of children who are now wasting their time in 
the no-man’s land of unemployment. 


STUDY OF HEALTH HAZARDS 
OF WORKING MINORS 


STUDY of the exposure of minors to industrial 

poisons is being made by the Division of 
Women in Industry of the New York State De- 
partment of Labor, with a view to improving the 
conditions of children engaged in industrial pursuits 
in which there are health hazards. The first step has 
been a survey of conditions in the printing trades 
where, in the group selected and interviewed, 10 
boys under the age of 17 were found with a definite 
exposure to lead poisoning. One of the 10 gave a 
history of symptoms of physical discomfort which 
he referred definitely to times when lead was melted 
in the room where he worked.—Health News, New 
York State Department of Health, June 29, 1931. 
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AMONG THE CONFERENCES 


Social Work Conference 


T THE National Conference of Social Work 
held in Minneapolis during June, unemploy- 
ment and all possible methods of remedying or pre- 
venting it held the center of the stage for many of 
the delegates. At one of the sessions Mr. Courtenay 
Dinwiddie, General Secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee, presented the possibilities of 
eliminating child labor as a partial solution of the 
problem. 


Interstate Conference on Labor Legislation 


T THE call of Governor Pinchot, an interstate 
conference on labor legislation, attended by 
representatives of ten eastern states, was held in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, in June. Subjects con- 
sidered included employment of minors and women, 
industrial health, and workmen’s compensation. 
Emphasis was given to the fact that in view of the 
present unemployment situation, together with the 
progress of technological changes which are render- 
ing industry increasingly unsuitable for children, the 
present is an exceptionally favorable time to raise 
the legislative standards for child employment and 
compulsory education. The section on child em- 
ployment made recommendations similar to those re- 
cently adopted by the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, and stressed the need for including street trades 
and industrialized agriculture among the occupations 
covered. Extra compensation for minors injured 
while illegally employed was also recommended. In 
addition to Pennsylvania, the states represented at 
the Conference were Delaware, Maryland, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, and West Virginia. 


Child Health and Protection 


URSUANT to the White House Conference on 

Child Health and Protection held last November 
in Washington, D. C., state conferences have been 
held in Indiana, Georgi a, Utah, New Jersey, New 
Hampshire, and Florida, and many other states are 
planning similar conferences to consider the adapta- 
tion of the White House Conference recommenda- 
tions to their own problems. At the Indiana Con- 
ference, Miss Anne S. Davis, Director of Vocational 
Guidance in the Chicago public schools, delivered 
an address on vocational guidance and child labor. 
In addition, several counties and cities have held local 
conferences of their own. The White House Con- 
ference has issued an account in mimeographed form 
of the entire follow-up program initiated by states 
and counties. 


Congress of Parents and Teachers 
MONG the measures endorsed by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers at its annual 
meeting in May at Hot Springs, Arkansas, were in- 
cluded a resolution to work for the passage of state 
laws to protect children from industrial exploita- 
tion, pending the adoption of the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment; and resolutions recommending 
constructive programs for vocational education and 
guidance, and efforts to relieve the unemployment 
situation by making it possible for boys and girls to 
remain longer in school. 


Taylor Society Conference 
TENTATIVE industrial code, for the use of 
“persons who are responsible for working con- 

ditions and human relations in industry, who wish 
their procedure to be rated above the average in 
standards of employment in the United States,” was 
presented at a conference in Philadelphia last May 
by the Industrial Code Committee of the Taylor So- 
ciety. In regard to the employment of young people 
this code advocates the establishment of 16 years 
as the minimum age for employment. Minors under 
18 years, it states, should never be employed longer 
than 8 hours a day and never during night hours. 


The Christian Council 

N A letter to the International Labor Organiza- 
I tion at its meeting in Geneva last spring, the 
Universal Christian Council for Life and Work 
(Geneva), in collaboration with the International 
Missionary Council and the World’s Committee of 
the Y. W. C. A.’s and Y. M. C. A.’s, submitted a 
number of requests, one of which was that the In- 
ternational Labor Conference “take definite action 
with a view to the preparation of a Draft Conven- 
tion which will complete satisfactorily for children 
occupied in non-industrial occupations the measures 
of protection already adopted concerning children 
employed in industry”; another related to the posst- 
bility of an international agreement embodying the 
efforts to raise the age for admission of children to 
employment in general and the school-leaving age. 
The letter also asked a number of questions in re- 
gard to non-industrial work for children. 


International Labor Conference 

HE Conference of the International Labor Or- 

ganization which met in Geneva last May (see 
AMERICAN CHILD, June, 1931) approved the form 
of a questionnaire to be submitted to the various 
governments in preparation for final discussion of a 
draft convention on the employment of children in 
non-industrial occupations. This subject will have a 
place on the agenda of the 1932 mecting. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE YEAR 
(Continued from page 2) 


lative session passed a bill raising the educational 
requirement for work permits for children of 14 
years from the sixth to the eighth grade; for chil- 
dren of 15 the sixth-grade requirement is unchanged. 
It is cheering to note the omission in final passage 
of the weakening clause allowing employed chil- 
dren to substitute night school for day-time con- 
tinuation school attendance. 

Pennsylvania joined the list of states which grant 
extra Compensation to minors injured during illegal 
employment, making, with Alabama, nine in all. 
Pennsylvania also took the lead among the Middle 
Atlantic States in enacting legislation for the pro- 
tection of migratory child workers within its borders. 
One measure prohibits the employment of children 
under 16 coming from another state ‘in any factory 
or cannery or in berry, fruit, and vegetable raising, 
and harvesting” while their attendance in school is 
required by the laws of their own states, except for 
15 days of grace after the opening of school in the 
fall. Two others empower local school districts to 
admit non-resident children to the public schools on 
the same basis as resident children, and to require 
their attendance. A bill to reduce working hours for 
children from 9 hours a day and 51 a week to 8 a 
day and 44 a week, on the other hand, aroused the 
bitterest opposition, was repeatedly amended, and 
finally after passing the Senate, died in a hostile 
Committee of the House. 

In New York, the 48-hour law for women over 
16 years of age in mercantile establishments was 
strengthened by reducing the amount of overtime 
allowed, and increasing the flexibility of the pro- 
visions. All proposals to establish a minimum wage 
board for minors and women, however, were de- 
feated; also an educational bill strengthening ad- 
ministrative procedure. The bill to require at least 
20 hours a week school attendance during unem- 
ployment was so weakened by amendments that the 
Governor vetoed it. 

In the New England States little child labor legis- 
lation of importance was enacted. Massachusetts de- 
feated not only the two bills to raise the minimum 
age for employment, but also a proposal to pro- 
hibit employment in industrialized agriculture under 
14 years, and several lesser bills. Maine prohibited 
the employment of children under 16 in motion- 
picture projection booths, but removed laundries 
from the 8- to the 9-hour category for women and 
children under 16. Vermont authorized the Labor 
Commissioner to refuse to issue work permits on 
grounds of physical unfitness. Rhode Island pro- 
hibited night work for women over 16 after 10 p.m. 
and limited their weekly hours to 48 without, how- 
ever, doing away with the 10-hour day. 


In the rest of the country less was accomplished. 
Michigan extended the double compensation system 
for minors injured in illegal employment to all 
minors under 18 years instead of to those between 
16 and 18 only. South Dakota provided for the en- 
forcement of its child labor law by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The Federal Child Labor Amendment was intro- 
duced for ratification in the legislatures of Colorado, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, and Wyoming, but failed to pass 
anywhere except in Colorado, which became the sixth 
state to ratify the Amendment. 

The pressure for legislation restricting the work- 
ing hours for older girls and women and eliminat- 
ing night work continued, but only the New York, 
North Carolina, and Rhode Island bills passed. 
In 19 states (Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming) bills for this 
purpose were defeated. The majority of these were 
based on the 48-hour week and 8-hour day. 

On the whole, in spite of the signal failure of our 
legislators to recognize the present opportunity for 
raising the school age at a time when such action 
would provide a much needed tonic for the indus- 
trial situation, legislative gains were sufficient to 
afford encouragement to supporters of child labor 
legislation everywhere and well-earned satisfaction 
in a few states. 





A detailed summary of child labor legislation of 
1931 has been prepared in mimeographed form. Free, 
upon request. 


ADMINISTRATION IN ILLINOIS 
(Continued from page 3) 

asparagus. During May and June when the aspara- 
gus is cut, it is necessary for the children to stay out 
of school. It is not difficult to adjust the children 
in school upon their return because practically all 
of the pupils of the particular school have been 
absent for the same period.” 

Altogether, the number of work permits issued 
to children between 14 and 16 years of age in IIlinois 
outside of Chicago appears to be small, but the re- 
port indicates that it is impossible to ascertain the 
amount of i//egal employment. Almost 70 per cent 
of the children under 16 years of age injured by 
industrial accidents in Illinois during 1929 were 
illegally employed, and the present study shows that 
plenty of opportunity for illegal employment arises 
from the lack of uniformity in methods of issuing 
work permits and from lack of effectiveness in en- 


- forcing the compulsory school attendance law. 
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Mr. Patrick Henry Callahan of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, has been appointed to the Board of Trustees 
of the National Child Labor Committee. Mr. Calla- 
han has been identified with progressive social and 
industrial movements for many years. In the Louis- 
ville Varnish Company, of which he is the President, 
he developed the Ryan-Callahan plan of partner- 
ship, giving labor a share in the management and 
profits of industry. He has served with distinction 
on the Catholic Industrial Conference, the Nationa! 
Conference of Catholic Charities, the Near East Re- 
lief, the Committee of One Thousand for Law En- 
forcement, the Kentucky Crime Commission, etc. 

* *  # 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee was held in Minne- 
apolis, June 16, during the National Conference of 
Social Work. About one hundred members and 
friends of the Committee met together in the Hotel 
Curtis for a luncheon meeting on “Migratory Child 
Workers,” at which Mr. Dinwiddie presided, and 
addresses were given by Miss Maud Swett of the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission and W. Carson 
Ryan, Jr., of the Office of Indian Affairs. At the 
afternoon session on “The Industrial Toll of Chil- 
dren” Dr. Kendall Emerson acted as presiding of- 
ficer, and the speakers were Mrs. Florence Kelley of 
the National Consumers’ League, Dr. Lee H. Fer- 
guson of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
and Mr. Dinwiddie. 

The Proceedings of the Conference have been 
printed by the Committee and copies will be sent 
upon request, free of charge. 

* *  * 


Mr. Dinwiddie, Miss Lyne and Miss Keeler at- 
tended the National Conference of Social Work in 
Minneapolis, where the Committee maintained a 
booth. Many interesting and valuable contacts were 
made and much child labor literature was distributed. 

* * * 


Mr. Dinwiddie attended the Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Blue Ridge Institute, Blue Ridge, North 
Carolina, as a representative of the National Child 
Labor Committee. The main theme of the Institute 
was correlation. The committee on which he served 
dealt with relationships between national and local 
agencies. Its report consisted of facts concerning 
such relationships and the implications of any trends 
noted, leading up to the beginning of a statement 
of principles which should govern such relationships. 
The report was adopted by the Institute. 
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FARM CHILDREN: AN INVESTIGATION OF RURAL CHILD 
LIFE IN SELECTED AREAS OF Iowa. By Bird T. Bald- 
win, Eva Abigail Fillmore and Lora Hadley. D. Apple- 
ton and Co., New York City. 1930. $4.00. 


Farm Children is an exceptionally comprehensive 
sociological study of two Iowa communities with 
special reference to the home life and training of the 
children. Among the findings the following have 


special significance for those who are planning rural 
programs: 


1. There is a shift in population by families moving 
out and others moving in, of almost one per cent 
a month. 


2. Approximately three-fourths of the owners and 
tenants are members of one or more farm organ- 
izations. More than 80 per cent of the homes in 
these areas have daily and weekly newspapers, 
farm journals, and from 50 to 100 books in the 
home library. One-fourth have religious papers 
and two-thirds have other magazines. A large 
proportion have radios. 


3. School teachers and school directors are of ques- 
tionable efficiency. The ambitious and qualified 
teachers usually leave rural schools for work in 
larger institutions with better pay. 


In the community with the schools of lower 
quality almost every child had a bank account or 
owned marketable livestock. They were financial- 
ly better established to go on with a farming 
career than those who had received more of the 
educational and cultural training. This relation- 
ship was in keeping with traditional backgrounds 
of the groups. 


5. For farm children the “fathers and mothers play 
a multiple role as pattern, preceptor, guardian 
and provider of home. Their ideals contribute in 


no small degree to the environment of their 
children.” 


6. Advantages in the lives of these farm children as 
compared with city children are summarized: 
‘Nature was their constant companion. . . . Most 
of these children had definite chores to do and 
were an integral part of a family organization that 
moved with a slow and regular rhythm. Undis- 
turbed by distracting influences of numerous ac- 
tivities, they had time to assimilate those elements 
in their environment that were pleasant and bene- 
ficial.” 


7. The children in the township with the consoli- 
dated school, public library and cultural inter- 
ests in the homes were poised and eager in their 
work. Here was evidence of the advantages of 
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farm life with none of the commonly considered 
disadvantages. 

8. Reflecting another extreme of attitude on the 
part of parents the children in the second com- 
munity “were limited not only in the aspects of 
development that were subject to tests and meas- 
urements, but in their social development as 
well.” W. H. Sracy, 

Extension Rural Sociologist, 
lowa State College. 


EMERGENCY SCHOLARSHIPS 


HROUGH emergency “back-to-school” scholar- 

ships the Vocational Service for Juniors enabled 
81 jobless children in New York City to re-enter 
school last year. 


CHILD LABOR IN GERMANY 


HE January, 1931, issue of THE AMERICAN 

CHILD reprinted a paragraph from The Literary 
Digest quoting an Englishman, E. T. Good, from an 
article in The English Review in reference to the lack 
of protective legislation in Germany for children em- 
ployed in agriculture and domestic service. 

The Reicharbeitministerium (Department — of 
Labor) in Berlin felt that this quotation did not do 
justice to the advanced social legislation in Germany, 
and suggested that an explanation be published. 

We recognize that Germany has done much 
pioneer work and has made real progress in its in- 
dustrial legislation and are very glad to publish the 
following statement from the German Consulate 
General: 

“Though it is true that so far no laws have been 
enacted as yet in Germany pertaining to child labor 
on farms and in domestic service, bills on this sub- 


ject are now under way. However, aside from this, 
there are in Germany very effective laws protecting 
the child against exploitation as, for instance, in fac- 
tories, in workshops, in commerce, restaurants, public 
amusements, film production, delivery of goods, 
carrying out errands, etc. 

“Clear and distinct legislation has been passed in 
all these fields and one cannot speak of ‘any stretch 
of words’—such as the article does—inasmuch as 
there is a clear distinction made between farm and 
domestic labor on the one hand and trade and com- 
merce on the other hand. 

“Legislation even goes further than that and pro- 
hibits the employment of children whenever danger 
to health or life of the child are involved. 

“One therefore readily will understand that 
Germany is not behind in the protection of the child 
but ranks equally with the foremost developed 
countries. 





“The article in the January issue states further- 
more ‘that an unofficial census was made in Ger- 
many showing more than 1,500,000 children of 
school age working in agricultural and domestic 
service many hours a week.’ Inasmuch as there is 
nothing known to the Department of Labor in Ber- 
lin of such a census made by teachers, an answer can- 
not be written before the source of this estimate is 
known to the Department.” 


MISS SCHUTZ’S RETIREMENT 


HE announced retirement of Louise E. Schutz, 

Superintendent of the Division of Women and 
Children in the Industrial Commission of Minne- 
sota, has aroused the protest of both the press and the 
public. The women’s organizations throughout 
Minnesota have been especially quick to come to Miss 
Schutz’s support. 
































J. R. SWAN, Treasurer 
National Child Labor Committee 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I am opposed to child labor. Enclosed is $................for the 
support of your work. 
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